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A Summer With the Bluebirds 


By C. F. HODGE, Clark University 


With photographs from nature by the author 


7 AHE twenty-eighth of last March a Bluebird was seen in a cherry 
tree over the study window. While he flitted down to the bird 
bath and took a few sips of the water that had probably attracted 
him to the spot, I quietly raised the window-sash and snapped a big meal- 
worm far out onto the driveway. Scarcely had it touched the ground when 
two Bluebirds swooped down upon it. I had not seen the female before, 
and in the fluttering scramble I failed to note which bird got the worm. 
For a minute or two you may be sure the worms fell thick and fast and the 
two birds apparently fought for every one. ‘They must have been famish- 
ing, for they ate more than a dozen large mealworms apiece. At last the 
female appeared to be satisfied and flew to a low branch of the cherry tree 
and did not come down for the next worm. The male dropped for it, 
however, but, instead of swallowing it, he flew to the side of his mate and 
with a bewitching twinkle of one wing offered her the worm. She took it 
from his bill; and this scene was repeated with the next three or four worms 
until, when he offered her another, she touched it daintily with her bill as 
if to say, ‘‘ They are delicious, but I really can’t eat any more,’’ and turned 
her head away, and he swallowed the worm himself. This exquisite little 
piece of bird etiquette was enacted five or six times, and then both birds 
flew away. : 

We christened the birds on the spot ‘Twinklewing’ and ‘ Bluet,’ but 
feared lest we had seen the last of our new acquaintances as they drifted 
-out of sight among the tree-tops. Would they know enough to come back? 

The question was answered within the hour by a soft flute-note from 
the cherry tree. There they both were, evidently expecting another hail 
-of mealworms, nor were they disappointed. It was about eight o’clock 
in the morning when my story began. I happened to be writing at my desk 
-all day and the scenes just described were repeated hourly until sundown, 
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except that the birds were not quite so ravenous after the first meal, and 
by afternoon I was safe in discarding caution and could throw the window 
wide open with as much noise as possible. I took pains to let them see 
into the large tin box swarming with worms as I held it in my hand 
and picked them out and 
tossed them down to the 
ground. We were pretty 
good friends by the close 
of the first day. 

My ideas are apt to 
arrive by freight about 
the morning after, or, I 
am sure, I might have 
been able to record that 
wild Bluebirds could be 
tamed to feed on the 


THE SECOND MORNING 


window-sill in three hours’ 
time. However that may 
be, next morning early 
they were both there as 
you see them in the pic- 
ture, and the study win- 
dow-sill remained their 
dining-table until the first 


brood left the nest on A FEW DAYS LATER 
May twenty-eighth. 

A few days later when I came home from the laboratory Mrs. Hodge 
greeted me with: ‘‘ You can’t guess what happened this afternoon—Bluet 
perched on my finger and fed from the hand.’’ After this it became the 
pastime of the family to have Bluet feeding on the hand, and often she 
would seem to linger to warm her toes. Twinklewing never grew quite 
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tame enough to alight on the hand, but he would come close enough to 
pick the worms out of it. 

Bluet and Twinklewing had found water and food, and there were about 
twenty suitable houses within a stone’s throw. However, | wanted them 
to nest closer to the window, and so made and put up a new house in the 
cherry tree, just where I could study them to best advantage. I hardly 
dared hope that they would go into it, there were so many other house 
about. Very soon their desire for a home eclipsed even their appetite for 
mealworms. They tried every house on the premises and might be gone— 
presumably house-hunting —for a day 
or two at atime. But at last, to my 
delight, Bluet began carrying billfuls of 
pine needles into my house in the 
cherry tree. But then, when the nest 
was finished, they seemed to pay no 
attention to it for nearly a week. Soon 
after that, however, there were five 
blue eggs and Bluet was brooding, or— 
as I thought— ought to ‘have been. 
She was certainly off the nest more 
than half the time in daylight, flying 
about catching insects and enjoying her- 
self generally. I was tempted to rate 
her as a shiftless mother, and did not 
believe that she would hatch a single 
egg. She did spend her nights on the 
nest and, after she had gone in and it 
was beginning to grow dark, Twinkle- 
wing would hang with his head in the ==THE HOME IN THE CHERRY TREE: 
box for minutes at a time, while a a oe 
queer series of good-night squeaks could be heard. Then he would fly 
away, and I could not discover where he slept. 

I was glad to admit that Bluet knew more about hatching her eggs than 
I did, for they all came out May eleventh and all grew to maturity. The 
seventeenth day after hatching, the young ones sat for their pictures and 
betook themselves to the tree-tops. I left the nest undisturbed, but, while 
the parents continued to come to the window for worms, I did not see a 
Bluebird pay the least attention to it for the rest of the season. 

It would take a book to tell all the pleasure and entertainment and 
opportunity for study they furnished. Several of my students worked their 
laboratory periods recording the number of insects brought to the nest, but 
the best students of all were the children, who daily had a story to tell of 
the Bluebirds catching insects in the garden or taking their baths in the 
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fountain. The upshot of these observations was that they must have some 
Bluebirds to catch the insects in their own gardens. 

Without help or suggestion, a stick from the wood-pile and a discarded 
bird-house were brought into requisition, toggled together with many 
crippled nails, a hole dug and a house erected. 

As if at bidding again, Bluebirds built in the new house. I am inclined 
to think they were the same pair, but, as we had ceased to feed at the win- 
dow-sill, I am not certain. The brood of four hatched the seventeenth 
of July and flew the second of August. How this brood happened to ap- 
pear as you see them in the next pictures requires a word of explanation. 

A cold driving rain-storm prevailed the entire day, and, as | went down 
the path with my umbrella, | heard the note of a young Bluebird in dis- 
tress. Wet and cold, he was perched on one of the lower branches of the 
cherry tree, and as I passed under I stopped a moment to look him over, 
when the most unexpected thing happened that has ever fallen to my lot. 
He deliberately flitted from his perch to the shelter of my umbrella and 
lighted in the hollow of my elbow. I took him into the house and fed him 
with mealworms, giving him a warm place by the kitchen stove. 

On my return an hour later, I found two Bluebirds in my day nursery, 
and learned that the second little voyager had flown plump against our din- 
ing-room window and had not knocked in vain. The other two were still 
in the box—all but their wet little heads—crying loudly for food. I had not 
seen a parent bird and did not see one about the nest the entire day. I 
took some mealworms down and tried to feed them in the nest, but on my 
approach they withdrew from the entrance and paid no heed to worms I 
dangled in the doorway. I was about ‘to leave them to their fate when an 
idea happened to strike me at the right moment, and I gave the Bluebird 
whistle. Instantly the entrance was occupied by two gaping mouths, which 
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THREE BIRDS IN THE HAND 
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I proceeded to fill. In this way I fed them two or three times during the 
afternoon and at the last feeding led them out onto my hand and brought 
them in to their fellows in the shoebox. Next day I tried to return the 
young birds to their parents, but, while I saw the female on the deserted 
box once, she 
paid no atten- 
tion to the nest - 
lings and soon 
flew off, never 
to be seen again. 

A month of 
delightful bird 


ASLEEP 


study followed. The 
nestlings were tame as 
kittens from the first, 
and never showed the 
least trace of fear or 
wildness. We gave 
them a room in the 
kennel, and how they 
learned to drink and 
bathe and feed them- 
selves is a story by 
itself. 

One sad incident I ought not ro omit. In my series of feeding tests I 
brought in a number of potato beetles and thoughtlessly dropped a large 
larva into an open mouth before observing whether they would take them 
of their own accord. I noticed then that they picked them up once apiece, 
wiped their bills in disgust and declined to touch them again. Next 
morning one of the birds was dead under the perch. ; 

We liberated the birds—each with a tiny aluminum anklet, for pur- 
poses of identification this spring—one bright morning in early September, 
and feared we had seen the last of them as they flitted out of sight among 
the tree-tops. I was glad, however, to see that they were actively catch- 
ing insects among the branches, and since black cherries were ripe they 
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could not lack for food. We saw little more of them that day, but next 
morning at sunrise | was awakened by the flute notes of hungry young 
Bluebirds. There they all were, clamoring for mealworms, and they all 
came to the hand to feed. For about three weeks they remained in 
the neighborhood, and a whistle or two would bring them down to our 
hands. A young Chipping Sparrow, while it never came to feed, was 
always seen with the Bluebirds. I had hopes that by feeding abun- 
dantly I might be able to hold them through the winter and soon have a 
colony of tame Bluebirds; but about September 20 they suddenly disap- 
peared. I thought they had started on their long journey, but two weeks 
later the three Bluebirds, with Chippy still in tow, came back, as it would 
seem, to bid final adieu. They all came to the hand as before, but meal- 
worms seemed to have lost- their attraction somewhat; for they, for the 
first time, left some uneaten. Except for here and there a tell-tale feather, 
they now looked like adult birds. Since that day we have neither seen nor 
heard them, but we still cherish the hope that spring may bring them to us 


again. 


FEEDING THE ORPHANS 


A Massachusetts Duck Hawk Aery 
By GERALD H. THAYER 


HE Duck Hawk, or American Peregrine Falcon, is, uncommon 
enough, so that the following account of a remarkably full and 
satisfying experience with a nesting pair may be of some interest. 
Mindful of taxidermists and egg-collectors, I shall refrain from 
naming the exact location of the aery, which may be annually 
reoccupied for many years to come if no unfortunate accident 

happens to the grand old birds. Suffice it to say that it is in Berkshire 
county Massachusetts, many miles from the two aeries recorded by Faxon 

and Hoffman (Birds of Berkshire County, p. 41). In September, 1902, I 

found two adult Duck Hawks haunting a certain rugged, craggy hill, 

which towers above a well-watered and fertile intervale of the beautiful 

Berkshire country. The more gently sloping sides of this hill are heavily 

wooded, but the one on which the Hawks were found, being every- 

where almost precipitously steep, supports only a meager growth of trees, 
and, where not entirely denuded of soil, is covered mainly with blue- 
berry bushes and brambles. It contains several sheer and even over- 
hanging cliffs, unscalable by man without the aid of ropes, and in all 
respects well suited to the nesting of such a lover of bold crags as the 

Peregrine Falcon. 

On the September morning when I discovered the birds here, they were 
very wary, and took themselves off after a few gyrations over my head, well 
out of gun-shot range. Nesting was, of course, long over for the year, 
but I found ample signs that the hill was a habitual breeding-ground of 
theirs. Almost all the shelves and ledges overtopping and bordering one of 
the larger cliffs were strewn with feathers,—some fresh, some matted and 
decomposed. Those of domestic Pigeons were much the commonest, but 
there were also Ruffed Grouse, Flicker, Kingfisher, Blue Jay and hen 
feathers. 

Nearly eight months later, on May 31, 1903, I again climbed the hill, 
determined to find and reach the nest if it were humanly possible. To my 
great delight, the Hawks were there, and with significantly altered de- 
meanors. I was half-way up the steep hillside, picking my way between 
precipices, before 1 heard or saw them; then the pair, mighty female 
and smaller male, launched themselves, shrieking, into the air from the big- 
gest and most distant cliff, and in a few seconds were wheeling ovér me, 
with frantic cries, most menacingly near. The female was by far the 
bolder of the two, coming nearer and staying longer than her mate; and 
this difference in their characters proved to be constant, and at all times 
most pronounced. From the field below I had espied a very suspicious- 
looking white stain, on the border of the nearest high cliff, and this I now 
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tried to reach from above. The Hawks had already desisted from their attack 
and taken up their old position on the other cliff; but when 1 emerged 
from a thicket, on the side of a chasm, and crawled hopefully out along the 
sloping ledge to the last bit of safe ground in the direction of the white 
stain, the female,—blue-backed and ruddy-breasted and superbly marked, 
with tremendous yellow feet, flight of transcendent force and swiftness, and 
ear-splitting, savage, raucous, incessant cries,—dashed across and assailed 
me more violently than ever. She once came so near that I felt the wind 
of her great wings on my face. But this sortie was as brief as it was bold, 
and the bird soon rejoined her impassive mate on the distant cliff, leaving 
me to grapple with the problem of reaching the suspected ledge below me. 
Clutching a dead hemlock sapling which stood on the ultimate verge, I 
leaned far out over emptiness (two hundred feet, more or less, above the 
foot-hill field). There, seven feet below me, and off to one side, was the 
dribbled bottom of the guano-heap. The nest, if nest there was, could 
not be seen because of a projecting rock. Having no rope, I stripped off 
my shirt and undershirt, twisted them together, tied one end to the base of 
the hemlock, and, holding on for dear life, leaned out still further. But 
lean and peer as I might, the back part of the cranny remained hidden, and 
nothing could be seen of the nest. Sorely tantalized, I retreated, made a 
long, laborious circuit through vilely dense brush and brambles, which con- 
cealed numberless jagged rocks and treacherous holes, and climbed to the 
highest accessible point below the guano-mark. But the nest was no 
more visible from below than from above,—projecting rocks still cut off the 
back of the cranny from my view. So, though the female’s furious attack 
had firmly convinced me that I had found the nest, I gave up trying to 
reach it, for the time, planning to return with a rope and a companion. 
Before leaving the hill, however, I went over to investigate the other high 
cliff, where the Hawks spent most of their time. They were sitting there 
as I approached the verge from above, and suddenly took wing, together, and 
shot past me, with a great roar of vibrating quill-feathers, at such astound - 
ing speed that | did not manage fairly to focus my eyes upon them. They 
appeared as two bow-bent, lightning-rapid streaks, and disappeared over 
the hill’s further rim almost before my brain had interpreted the imperfect 
message from my frustrated eyes. Again, a few minutes later, I saw beau- 
tiful speed-feats performed by the male, as he and his mate were gyrating 
high over the cliffs. They were floating about in the bright, keen air, 
with the easy indolence that marks superlative power at rest; when, of a 
sudden, the male made a sharper wing-movement, and was two hundred 
yards away from his mate in the merest twinkling of an eye. Veering, he 
then returned to her with even more dizzying swiftness; and this perfor- 
mance was repeated several times. His wings always * sang’ on the back- 
ward course, but never when he was going away. This, and the greater 
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speed of the return, were doubtless owing to the fact that he always went 
somewhat upward from the female. 

In Norway, I have seen a still more wonderful sky-dance of two Pere- 
grines. The birds were fighting, high over the moors, and each step of the 
headlong dance was about a quarter of a mile long. 

To return to the Berkshire Hawks. The notes of the sexes were 
decidedly unlike. The screams of the male were weaker, with a different 
inflection, and less constantly iterated, than his mate’s. Her common cry 
was a single-noted, piercing, savage scream, susceptible of tolerably good 
imitation by a man’s voice. Occasionally, and particularly when she had 
been screaming incessantly for several minutes, her voice dropped to a much 
lower note, and she uttered a deep, gruff barking, very much like the 
coarsest note made by the Great Black-backed Gull on its breeding- 
grounds. This note might also be likened, in some of its variations, to the 
‘honking’ of the domestic Goose, though having far less modulation. 
Though the male’s voice was not so loud, he had, in addition to notes 
much like the female’s, though less strenuous, a two-noted, half-whistling 
call which she appeared to lack. In plumage the two birds were almost 
precisely alike. Both had strong cheek-patterns, rock-blue backs, lightest 
on the tail coverts and darkest on the head, with clearly-defined dusky 
wave-bands, or marblings; both were very ruddy underneath, with almost 
round black markings, except for the flanks, which were slaty-gray barred 
with dusky; and both had bright yellow tarsi and feet, and yellow ceres. 

I spent little time in examining the second cliff that day, feeling so con- 
fident that the nest was on the other. The birds were left undisturbed for 
a few hours; but their troubles began anew early the next morning when 
I returned to my task, with a competent companion and an inadequate rope. 
We encountered many unexpected difficulties in reaching the guano-heap, 
even with the rope, owing to the overhung and otherwise obstructive con- 
formation of the cliff at that point. But at the end of two hours of 
maneuvering, we managed to rig the rope for an ascent,—possible, but very 
unpleasant. After a few false starts, I scrambled up. The nest was a 
farce! Nothing but a shallow, empty pit in the rock-face topped the 
guano-heap, which was revealed as merely the mark of one of the old birds’ 
favorite perches. Of these there proved to be several, equally conspicuously 
branded, on the other cliff, to which we now turned our attention. For 
there the nest must surely be. But no! We searched many a ledge and 
cranny, with and without the aid of the rope, but found merely feeding - 
places, littered with pigeon-feathers and daubed with excrement. Further- 
more, the Hawks, which had once that day made a dash at us on the other 
cliff, now flew quietly away, and seemed to take no further interest in us or 
our proceedings. This was, of course, a very bad sign, which helped to 
discourage us, and we went away disappointed and perplexed. Next morn- 
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ing | came again, alone, to try once more. One event of the preceding 
day, of which I had taken little note at the time, gave me a good deal of 
hope as I now scanned the hillside from below. The female had sailed 
down with a quarry to a place between the two cliffs, where from above I 
could see nothing but trees, and a sound unlike her usual calling had 
seemed to come from there after she had alighted. Knowing, however, 
that the Falcons sometimes sat on trees (I had seen one of them do it that 
very morning), and seeing no rocks at the place, I had ignored the new- 
note evidence as probably an error, and dismissed the matter for the time. 
{There was no tree on the hillside which could have furnished a suitable 
nesting cavity.) But now, looking from below, I was delighted to see an 
isolated cliff of fair size underneath the place where the Hawk had seemed 
to alight. I climbed toward this cliff with renewed hope, which was soon 
increased by the mother’s appearing overhead and beginning a series of 
frantic plunges toward me, in a more determined fashion than ever before. 
When I tried to scale the cliff, which at that point was only about fifty feet 
high above the steep, wooded slope, she hurled herself at me, wildly 
screaming, in such a frenzy of passion that I half expected to have to fight 
her. The noble great bird always checked herself, however, just before she 
reached my head, and swerved aside, with a strong rustling of her sharp, 
steely, marvelously wielded wings. The cliff itself proved unclimbable at 
that point, so I scrambled up the steep, sapling-covered slope that bordered 
it, and presently came out on the flat top of the rock-face, shaded by small 
birches and hemlocks. The mother was more furious than ever, and I 
could not doubt that the nest was somewhere on the little cliff. Eagerly 
peering over, I at once espied white down-feathers, gleaming through the 
leaves of a birch; and in another second was feasting my sight on three 
princely, dark-eyed young Peregrines, about four weeks old, with many 
brown contour-feathers sticking through their milky fluff. Success at last! 
Their ledge, for a wonder, was within easy reach from above, and I was 
soon on it with them, deafened by the redoubled screechings of the 
anguished mother, and the concerted guinea-hen clatter of the youngsters. 
Approached too closely, they threw themselves upon their backs, and fought 
valiantly with bill and claws. Their feet were blue-gray and of ungainly 
bigness, and their toes sometimes doubled up sideways under them as they 
hobbled about. 

The ledge, which was covered with the wreckage of hens, Chickens, 
Pigeons, Flickers and Blue Jays, as well as with excrement and pellets, 
was about six feet long by three feet wide, and overlooked most of the hill- 
side. It was entirely inaccessible from below, but the merest child’s play 
to reach from above, being only about ten feet from the top, and shaded 
by birch saplings which gave ample hand-hold for a descent. There was 
even one sapling growing on the ledge itself. No vestiges of true nest- 
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material were to be found on the littered ledge, and no egg-shells; bu‘ 
these would inevitably have been trodden down and covered up. The 
youngsters had their crops distended, and fresh, bloody dove-feathers under 
their feet revealed the character of the food they contained. Their cries 
were very like their mother’s, but weaker; and when they all screamed 
together, as they did almost incessantly, the racket produced sounded, as 
I have said, almost like the cackling of a flock of Guinea-fowl. 

I made three subsequent visits to the nest, with several trusted com- 
panions, all sworn to refrain from molesting the birds or revealing their 
whereabouts to other people. We used up two rolls of kodak films on the 
seated young and the attacking mother; but, owing to our inexperience, 
and the fact that the sunlight was then deeply obscured by forest-fire 
smoke, none of the pictures proved very good. 

The parents were usually away hunting when we reached the aery in 
the afternoon, and only once or twice did we see them at home together. 
On one of these occasions we watched them angrily put to rout an unfor- 
tunate Red-tailed Hawk, who had wandered too near their young. Sev- 
eral times the female appeared over a farm-house three miles from her hill, 
flying rapidly in the other direction; and I once saw her returning with 
booty over the same route. This is in keeping with the habits of Falcons 
as reported by other observers, who say that the birds do most of their 
hunting at some distance from their aery, however plentiful the game in 
its immediate vicinity. On Isola Rossa, a beautiful little bird-island off the 
west coast of Sardinia (much resorted to, among other species, by the rare 
Audouin’s Gull), my father and I found Peregrines breeding practically in 
the midst of a large colony of Rock Doves, though the one we shot was 
crammed full of Black Starlings (Sturnus unicolor), from the mainland. 
But I have wandered from my narrative. On the single occasion when we 
found the male alone on guard, he acted very timid, and hurried away, after 
a few feeble circlings and squealings. Perhaps he went to seek his wife. 
She, whenever she returned during one of our visits, began screeching in 
the distance, having apparently detected us from afar, and hardly ever 
ceased to fly back and forth past us and her charges, screaming furiously, 
as long as we were in the region. When I sat on the ledge beside the 
babies, photographing them, her agitation became so extreme that she very 
nearly attacked me outright. It was a most majestic and pathetic spectacle. 
More than once I felt the breath of her powerful wings upon my face, and 
often she approached within five yards before swerving aside. Her‘ huge 
yellow feet were sometimes menacingly extended, and sometimes retracted, 
as she hurtled back and forth beside the cliff. Once, after we had been 
some time with the youngsters, the mother returned with a quarry, which 
she quickly deposited on a rock high up the hillside, to be unencumbered 
for her attack on the intruders. 1 went and found the thing,—which 
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proved to be a large white chicken, decapitated and eviscerated,—and 
brought it to the young ones. Their crops were always full, and we 
always found fresh feathers on the ledge. Twice or thrice they were 
pigeon feathers, and once those of a brown hen or chicken. The whole 
tale of species whose feathers 1 have found on this hill of pirates is as fol- 
lows: Grebe (Dabchick) (not quite surely identified), Wood Duck (also 
not quite surely), Ruffed Grouse, hen, pigeon (their staple food), Night- 
hawk, Kingfisher, Blue Jay, Flicker (commonest after pigeon), Sparrow 
(not specifically identified) and Robin. 

One thing more about these Hawks must be recounted,—my wonder- 
fully close view of the father, which occurred in this wise: I was sitting, 
very quiet, on the ground above and just out of sight of the youngsters, 
who had entirely ceased their noise. Suddenly they began ‘ chirruping,’ in 
a new and peculiar way, which I at once guessed must be an eager and 
fearless greeting to one of the parents. But the seconds passed, and no 
Hawk appeared overhead, while the chirruping continued unabated- 
Crawling to the edge and peeping over, I rested my astonished and de- 
lighted eyes, at the short range of about ten feet, on the neat blue head 
of the male, who had quietly sailed up from below, bringing provender. 
An attempt to photograph him scared him away, but not before I had had 
a splendid view of him, sitting fully exposed on the outer side of the ledge. 
When he flew, he carried the quarry with him! Cool-headed but mistaken 
daddy! He was afraid we would steal it,—and how different were our 
real habits and intentions! We had fed the youngsters beef (which they 
devoured greedily enough off the end of a stick, when it was shoved almost 
into their blathering mouths), and we had even brought them from a 
distant ledge the food captured by their mother! 

My last visit to the aery was made on June 5. The young then showed 
almost as much brown as white, and had well - developed, banded tails. 
One of my companions saw them about a week later, and reported them 
as very nearly ready to fly. 

And now for a few words of dissertation. In spite of the noble classical 
associations which cling to the Peregrine, and its unquestioned preéminence 
among the raptores, this bird is now officially ‘black-balled’ in America, 
and people are urged to destroy it at every opportunity,—according to the 
narrow, strictly utilitarian creed that all animals which detract in any 
degree from man’s commercial gains must be exterminated. But does it 
not rather seem as if a bird of such vast interest to the naturalists, the 
poets, and all literate persons and lovers of life in general, ought to be 
carefully preserved, as an element of the intrinsic natural beauty of the 
country? We cannot blame the poor farmer for killing the individual 
Hawk that devastates his dove-cote; but this is very different from waging 
war upon the species at large. And, if only it could be arranged, how 
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gladly would those who care pay for all the damage done by Peregrines 
each year in the New England and Middle States, in order to keep the few 
remaining aeries tenanted! True, the birds are not yet in imminent danger 
of extermination—perhaps they are not much rarer than they always have 
been—but think how scarce they are relatively to any of our other Hawks, 
and how easily their few aeries in the civilized part of our country could be 
abolished! Surely all true ornithologists should refrain from molesting 
breeding pairs, whether for eggs or skins. Surely, too, all true ornitholo- 
gists should be willing to spare them many Kingfishers and Jays and 
Flickers and Robins; for the wide lands of New England harbor untold 
myriads of these minor birds, while the known Falcon aeries of that same 
region could almost, figuratively speaking, be counted on ten fingers! 

The Peregrine Falcon is, perhaps, the most highly specialized and 
superlatively well-developed flying organism on our planet today, combining 
in a marvelous degree the highest powers of speed and aérial adroitness with 
massive, warlike strength. A powerful, wild, majestic, independent bird, 
living onthe choicest of clean, carnal food, plucked fresh from the air or 
the surface. of the waters, rearing its young in the nooks of dangerous 
mountain; cliffs, claiming all the open atmosphere as its domain, and fearing 
neither: beast that walks nor bird that flies, it is the very embodiment of 
noble rapacity and lonely freedom. It has its legitimate and important 
place in the great scheme of things; and by its extinction, if that should 
ever occur, the world would be impoverished and dulled. 


VIRGINIA RAIL ON NEST 
Photographed by E. G. Tabor, Meridian, N. Y., May 23. 1903 


The Whip-poor-will 
By RETT E. OLMSTEAD 


With photographs from nature by the author 


T was June 25, 1903, that Mr. Topliff, County Superintendent of 
Schools-Hook, Robert Hegner, and myself drove from Decorah, 
lowa, down the Upper Iowa river eight miles for a day’s outing. 

It was a delightful day and the birds were astir everywhere. With note- 
book in hand, the different species which we had actually identified during 
the day numbered 
fifty-two. Where 
we camped for the 
day we discovered 
a Yellow - bellied 
Sap-sucker’s nest 
in the top of one 
of the tallest trees, 


WHIP-POOR-WILL’S EGGS 
AND NEST 


some 75 feet high. I had 
never before seen this 
bird nesting so high, and 
made a note of it. 
After our noon lunch 
we were walking up the 
river, some ten rods dis- 
tant from the stream, 
when we nearly stepped upon an old Whip-poor-will. No sooner had she 
wabbled away, feigning lameness, than we discovered two eggs. For a few 
minutes she flew about within a very few feet of us, but soon a little 
farther, and finally disappeared. The sun was bright, but the foliage upon 
the trees did not permit of a snapshot with the camera; consequently the 
camera was placed a few feet from the nest and focused properly, a string 
was attached to the shutter and I climbed a tree four rods away to await 
the return of the old bird. An hour passed, and no return. Mr. Hegner 
then relieved me and waited two hours without her returning. We then 
made several exposures of the nest and eggs, one of which, made with a 
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ray-filter, is here shown. 
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Nothing more was done or was the nest visited by me again until 
July 4. The exact location of the nest being known, I had hoped to be 
able to make an exposure of the old bird upon the nest. Owing to the 
darkness of the woods and the wildness of the old bird, I was not successful 
in doing this when I first approached and found the old bird upon the nest. 
She flew at once, and I beheld two little bunches of sulphur-yellow cuddled 
in the spot from which she had flown. Some exposures were made of the 
young, as shown in the cuts. Two half egg-shells were still in the nest. 

Determined, if possible, to get a picture of the old bird, 1 set the camera 
ten feet away, focused it upon the young and went away for our noon 


WHIP -POOR-WILL ON NEST 


lunch, being gone about an hour. Returning, I walked on as though 
going by the nest but close enough to the camera so as to press the bulb. 
The old bird was upon the nest, and in this way I obtained the picture as 
shown in the cut. The old Whip-poor-will was looking directly at the 
camera, and, as a result, is not easily seen in the picture. Never did we see 
but the one Whip-poor-will about the nest. From the appearance of the 
young, they could not have been more than a few days old. It was with diffi- 
culty that they were seen among the leaves when one was within even three 
feet. And the old bird upon the nest could hardly be seen unless one knew 
the exact spot where she sat. It was with great regret that I could not re- 
main and study this household on up to maturity. The Whip-poor-wills 
are plentiful in this section, but this is my first nest of this good bird. 
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The Migration of Warblers 


THIRD PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER 


PLACE 


Atlantic Coast— 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. (near) 
French Creek, W. Va... . 
Ue OP) Og x, 4's s 3 8 
New Providence, N. J a ere 
Englewood, N. J. : mien 
Ea tis fg whe 0. ee tee ee 
SS SE a a ae ea 
Alfred, N. Y 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. : 
Portland, Conn... . . 
0S Sa ee 
Providence, R. I. 
Central Massachusetts ah ea tak Ra 
Southeastern Massachusetts ...... 
Northeastern Massachusetts 
Se ee 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 
Southern New —. 
Southern Maine... . 
Montreal, Can. 
Quebec, Can. , 
Central Nova Scotia 
St. John, N. B. . 
North River, P. E. i 


Mississippi Valley— 
Mouth Rio Grande, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Eubank, Ky. 
Chicago, IIl. 


a 1 a x 


CS on eee 


Pe re er ae ee 
Waterloo, Ind. (near) ohare ered 
Petersburg, Mich. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Northern Michigan. . . Boece eel 


Southern Ontario 
Parry Sound District, Ont. 

Ottawa, Ont. ig: ad: @ okt 
Southeastern Ea eens eae 
Lanesboro, Minn. 


record 


-_— = 
FXANMO KHAAnNUS +0 


~— 
ARAANw 


wipor oon) 


— — 
RPADWOCUONHAOWOUMN VS Hw 


No. of years’ 


Average date of | 
spring arrival 


March 27 
April 28 
April 16 
April 26 
April 30 
April 30 
April 30 
April 26 


— 
< 
Aw CO OH = WN OOH 


Earliestgdate, “of 
spring arrival ‘ 


March 22, 1898 
April 24, 1893 
April 10, 1893 
April 22, 1888 
April 23, 1891 
April 25, 1901 
April 25, 1891 
April 22, 1896 
April 22, 1889 
April 29, 1894 
April 27, 1886 
April 28, 1895 
May 1, 1897 
April 26, 1891 
April 25, 1897 
April 24, 1897 
May 2, 1890 
May 5, 1900 
April 30, 1903 
May 1894 
1891 
1900 
1896 
» 1895 
» 1889 


March 18, 1880 
March 13, 1880 
April 9, 1894 
April 27, 1900 
April 28, 1889 
April 26, 1886 
April 24, 1894 
April 25, 1886 
April 28, 1885 
May 20, 1899 
April 28, 1902 
May 3, 1896 
May 4, 1885 
April 30, 1895 
April 30, 1888 
May 13, 1898 
June 3, 1901 
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FALL MIGRATION 


PLACE No. of years’| Average date of Latest date of last 
record last one seen one seen 

ee SE Sa eee eee Ae 4 Sept. 5 September 13, 1890 
RL EL 50 de see a Ble ev cal Be 6 Sept. 13 September 25, 1891 
ee Se ae 7 Sept. 27 October 2, 1898 
oN Se a ar ey October 9, 1898 
ee Se ee ere October 20, 1888 
Southeastern New York. ........ 5 Oct. 4 October 15, 1887 
SAAR IOS ER Sas ere a ear ene 7 Oct. 7 October 12, 1899 
NE EE i ae ae oe 5 Oct. 8 October 18, 1888 
0 A en ae October 20, 1890 
CMS iw 6 pk tow, 0) apoed aie 5 Oct. 8 October 16, 1893 
OR SEP or ere meer ae. 7 Sept. 27 October 8, 1887 
RES Sg ga) Kee ee ene aie le 9 Sept. 27 October 12, 1894 
ES 6 oe 3 oo le be a October 14, 1891 
®t any October 28, 1899 


GOLDEN -CHEEKED WARBLER 


Arrived near San Antonio, Tex., March 13, 1895, March 10, 1896, 
March 9, 1897, March 13, 1898, March 14, 1900. Average, March 12. 


WILSON’S WARBLER 


Wilson's Warbler has been separated into three subspecies, an eastern 
form (Wilsonia pusilla) extending west to the great plains; a Rocky 
Mountain form (Wilsonia pusilla pileolata), and a Pacific form (Wéilsonia 
pusilla chryseola) . 

The range will be sufficient to indicate which form is intended in each 
of the following notes: 


<= — 


No, of years’| Average date of Earliest date of 


PLACE record spring arrival spring arrival 
Atlantic Coast— 
I, Og 5 5 6 a a ee we May 1, 1885 
Raleigh, N.C. . . ee ee eed 3 May 13 May 11, 1893 
French Creek, W. Va. 2 May 10 May 9, 1893 
Washington, D. C. 4 May 9 May 8, 1888 
Englewood, N. J. 3 May 13 May 11, 1902 
I Lh ke i 0 6 Tes 6 May 15 May 8, 1889 
East Hartford, Conn. 7 May 13 May 10, 1894 
Eastern Massachusetts 10 May 17 May 10, 1897 
Southern New Hampshire. . 6 May 17 May 13, 1898 
Southern New ee a 7 May 26 May 19, 1887 
Godbout, Que. . . és ao eRe June 3, 1884 
Hamilton River, Que. ......%. May 31 
Mississippi Valley— 

I, 6 x? a ce ace iat ee © leed 5 May 5 April 29, 1885 
CE 6 & 9s & Oe Ak eae 9 | May 14 May 10, 1902 
sa «ke gf 6 ae 6 May 15 May 10, 1903 
Southern Michigan. . ia, ws ae Aa 8 May 17 May 11, 1888 
ro <tc a" sie oe @ we 17 May 20 May 14, 1893 


Dp 


» 


WS 
1. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER, ADULT MALE. 4. GOLDEN-CHEEKED WARBLER, ADULT MALE. 
2. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER, ADULT FEMALE. 5. GoLpDEN-CHEEKED WARBLER, ADULT FEMALE. 
3. BLack-THROATED GREEN WARBLER, YOUNG FEMALE. 6. GOLDEN-CHEEKED WARBLER, YOUNG FEMALE. 


(ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE, 
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WILSON WARBLER. continued 


No. of years’| Average date of Earliest date of 


PLACE record spring arrival spring arrival 
Western Amerjca— 

Mouth Rio Grande, Tex... . 2 April 28 April 26, 1878 
Grinnell, Ia. Ride ede ene se ele 5 May 11 May 4, 1890 
RR I, i ea am 9 0 9 May 8 May 2, 1887 
Elk River, Minn. rer ae ae 4 May 14 May 11, 1886 
IIL 3.0" oe 3 9 ib 6! 8.6, 0s 4 May 15 May 12, 1898 
Fe. Chippewyan, Ath. ........ 2 May 26 May 23, 1901 
CE, es sk a we te April 12, 1902 
Loveland, Colo, . Maat Oa kag eee 2 May 12 May 11, 1889 
Se eee eee ee 2 May 25 May 23, 1892 
ss ns ow oe eh a — 3, 1899 
 Peeeeoareeer. 4 March 30 arch 23, 1889 
Southwestern British Columbia... . 3 May 6 May 3, 1889 


FALL MIGRATION 


Some dates of the last one seen are at Newport, Ore., August 30, 
1900; Berkeley, Cal., September 17, 1888; Columbia Falls, Mont., Septem - 
ber 14, 1894; Cheyenne, Wyo., September 11, 1888; Cooney, N. Mex., 
October 9, 1889; Aweme, Man., average four years September 8; Lanes- 
boro, Minn., average of four years September 20, latest September 25, 
1887; Grinnell, Ia., average four years September 2:1, latest September 
25, 1888; Ottawa, Ont., average four years September 19, latest Septem- 
ber 29, 1890; Pictou, N. S., August 24, 1894; St. John, N. B., Sep- 
tember 17, 1896, Renova, Pa., average six years, September 21, latest 
September 30, 1895; Germantown, Pa., October 15, 1889. 


CANADIAN WARBLER 


. ; , f Earlie 
mae ge ad ee coulog ages. 
Atlantic Coast— 

Asheville, N.C.(mear). .... ya G 2 May 2 April 29, 1886 
he Sf a ee 4 May 9 May 4, 1893 
Es 5 ees cole ee 3 May 9 May 5, 1888 
New Providence, N.J......... 5 May 16 May 10, 1888 
Englewood, N.J. ...... Pee ee 3 May 15 May 13, 1899 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near) ....... 6 May 15 May 10, 1890 
I Sg a al ny de pg ok 5 May 5 May 3, 1899 
I hank tia -te. lg aoe wD x May 8 May 4, 1900 
Southeastern New York. ....... 9 May 20 May 11, 1890 
NII ING Bee) 6 6:0. a ono ep ore 5 May 15_ May 11, 1889 
Rem mmmer, Caee.. ... 6 ele ss 5 May 19 May 12, 1888 
Eastern Massachusetts AY eh ar hc eee 12 May 14 May 10, 1896 
ie NS SWE s\ 6 6) ok x sO eo 4 May 21 May 16, 1900 
Southern New Hampshire. ...... 8 May 18 May 13, 1902 
Southern Maine ‘ 6 May 19 May 15, 1897 
DIGI. 900,18 «4080 os we May 28, 1891 
Southern New Brunswick ...... . 7 May 28 May 22, 1886 


PLACE 


Mississippi Valley— 
San Antonio, Tex. . 
St. Louis . . 
Chicago, IIl. 
Waterloo, Ind. . 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Northern Michigan . . 
Listowel, Ont. . . 


Parry Sound District, Ont. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
Northern Minnesota 
Aweme, Man.. . 


Some dates of the last seen are at Grand Rapids, Athabasca, August 20, 
1901; Aweme, Man., August 30, 1901; Ottawa, Ont., September 5, 
1890; Chicago, Ill., September 16, 1894; Waterloo, Ind., September 28, 
1902; Petitcodiac, N. B., August 21, 1886; Pittsfield, Me., September 
12, 1897; Amherst, Mass., September 29, 1891; Renova, Pa., average of 
six years, August 14; Germantown, Pa., October 1, 1889; Englewood, 
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CANADIAN WARBLER, continued 


No. of years’| Average date of 


record } spring arrival 


May 1 
May 9 
May 15 
May 2 
May 13 
May 28 
May 4 
May 21 
May 21 
May 19 
May 23 


>OP EON OY & Qw 


FALL MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 26, 
April 28, 


May 11, 


April 28, 


May 10, 
May 24, 


April 30, 


May 17, 
May 15, 
May 14, 
May 21, 
May 20, 


N. J., October 2, 1886; Bay St. Louis, Miss., October 15, 1899. 


Photographed from nature by R. H. Beebe, Arcade, N. Y. 


BROWN THRASHER 


1887 
1888 
1897 
1903 
1894 
1895 
1899 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1900 
1899 


‘ The Warbler Book 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


proposed book on the Warblers of North America, and requested 

the aid of students of birds throughout the country in the preparation 
of this volume. Continued study of our birds emphasizes the absolute 
necessity for many observers if we are to have anything approaching 
adequate biographies of even a single species. Habits should be affirmed 
or denied only on the basis of abundant data; again, what proves true of a 
species in one part of its range may be incorrect in another; and we need, 
therefore, not only many observations from one place but from many places 
throughout a bird’s range before we can write its life - history with an 
approach to thoroughness. 

Cooperation, therefore, is the watchword of the bird-study of to-day. 
Instead of thinking that there is little left to learn, every bird student should 
feel that it is his special privilege to add to our knowledge of birds in 
nature. He may not make a novel or startling discovery, but he may 
confirm some observation which has already been made, and that, as a 
matter of fact, is second in value only to the original observation itself. 
An act may be attributed to a species on the basis of a single observation: 
but a habit, only after many observations. 

The truth is, the best of our bird biographies tell the story of the 
individual rather than of the species. Life is too short for a single student 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of more than a few species of birds, and even 
then his experience is apt to be limited to a small part of their range. In 
the writer’s opinion, the bird biographies in Bendire’s ‘ Life History of 
North American Birds’ are among the best if aot the best of any which 
have been written. This is not solely because of Major Bendire’s wide 
field experience and powers of observation, but also because he secured the 
cooperation of ornithologists throughout the country. It was not required 
that they should be skilled in painting pen pictures of bird-life; facts, not 
rhetorical flights, were wanted, and the result is one of the most satisfactory 
books of reference of its kind. 

There is an object-lesson for us here. In our enthusiastic appreciation 
of the bird as a creature of rare grace and beauty, the final touch giving 
life to woods and fields, let us not forget that as bird students we are here 
more intimately concerned with the birds’ habits than with the part they 
play as the ‘ jewels of creation,’ when, with no loss of appreciation of the 
esthetic side of bird-life, we may make our bird biographies a storehouse of 
exact and detailed observations in regard to a bird’s distribution, migra- 
tions, its mariner of courting, singing, nest-building, incubating, caring for 
its young, the relation between its structure and habit, etc. 
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Our proposed study of the Warblers, then, may follow somewhat the 
lines just suggested. Stated more fully, it is requested that each bird on 
which a report is made be treated as follows: 

Name of the Species. —Give the A. O. U. common and scientific names 
and any local name in current use. 

Local Status.—Define the bird’s manner of occurrence, whether sum- 
mer resident, transient visitant, etc. ; whether rare, common, or abundant, etc. 

Migration.—Give the time of arrival in the spring from the South, the 
difference, if any, in the arrival of the sexes; the date when the species 
attains its greatest numbers; if a transient or winter visitant; the date when 
last observed. Give the date of departure of summer residents, of arrival 
and departure of transients and winter residents from the North. (See 
Birp-Loreg, III, 1901, p. 27.) 

Song.—Describe call-notes and song, and any especial significance (e.g., 
in courtship or as a means of communication) which may in your opinion 
be attributed to them; any sexual difference in call-notes; whether female 
is heard to sing; duration of song period; giving earliest and latest dates 
when species is heard to sing; has it a second or fall song period; give 
station usually chosen for delivery of song,—ground, tree, etc.; is there a 
flight song? any seasonal variation in song? (See Birp-Lorg, III, p. 28; 
V, p. 56.) 

Courtship. —Under this head note any obvious attempt by the male to 
win the attention of the female through display of plumage or of vocal 
powers. 

Haunts.—Describe the character of the locality in which the species 
is found most commonly. Is there any seasonal variation in haunts? 

The Nesting Site.—Give exact location of site or sites in which nests 
have been seen. Does either sex select the site? Is the same site ever used 
again for a second brood ‘or in a subsequent year? (See Birp-Lore, V, 
Pp. 57-) 

The Nest.—Describe materials and shape; is it built by female or male, 
or both? Give time occupied in construction; date when finished. 

The Eggs.—How long after the nest is completed is the first egg laid; 
when is the set completed? How many eggs does it contain? When does 
incubation begin; how long does it continue? Is it performed by the 
female alone? If by both sexes, is there any regularity in their daily periods 
of sitting? Is the sitting bird ever fed while on the nest? 

The Young.—What is the appearance of the young at birth? If blind, 
when do the eyes open? How long after hatching before the young birds 
are fed? How are they fed? What is the nature of their food? Does the 
food or manner of feeding change as the birds grow older? About how often 
are the young birds fed at a given age? How is the nest kept in a sanitary 
condition? At what age do the young have the nest; do they ever return 
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to it? How long after leaving the nest do the young birds remain under 
the care of the parents? How do the parents endeavor to protect the 
young? By scolding, direct attack, or feigning lame, etc. Have the 
young any characteristic calls? Is more than one brood reared in a season? 


The writer earnestly hopes that he will receive the active codperation of 
bird students in securing information regarding the habits of Warblers, 
along the lines suggested above. Do not neglect sending your observations 
because they are incomplete. Every fact will be welcomed and full credit 
will be given for all material used. Let us make this book of the Warblers 
a thoroughly representative and satisfactory piece of work, and lose no op- 
portunity during the coming nesting season to add to our knowledge of 
these birds. 


Bird Lists of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


In order to encourage systematic observation on the part of its members, 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society supplies them with check-lists of birds, 
with blanks to fill in the locality and date at which the species noted was 
seen or heard. 

The best ten lists covering the period from January 1, 1903, to January 
1, 1904, which have been returned to the secretary of the society, were 
prepared by the following observers: Pupils Tarbell Grammar school, 92 
species; Louise Howe, 94 species; Catharine Cravath Whitaker, 100 spe- 
cies; James Lee Peters, 101 species; Samuel D. Robins, 107 species; 
Lilian Cleveland, 117 species; Elizabeth S. Hill, 120 species; Richard M. 
Hunt, 128 species; Isabel B. Holbrook, 132 species; Lilian E. Bridge, 156 
species. All these lists are based on observations at several localities. The 
highest number of birds recorded from one place is eighty by Edwin 
Leonard, at Feeding Hills (Agawam). Mr. Leonard writes that all but 
one of these were seen or heard on his own premises, mostly about his 
house. 


Books for sale or Exchange 
FOR SALE 
Studer’s ‘ Birds of North America,’ with one hundred nineteen colored 


plates. E. G. Ives, Dorchester, Mass. 


BACK NUMBERS OF ‘THE AUK’ 


I would like to dispose of all my early volumes and back numbers of 
“The Auk’ (unbound and in good condition) at a very moderate price. 


Rev. A. T. Gesner, Faribault, Minnesota. 


For Boung Obdservers 


Notes on the Birds of February and March, 1902 


PRIZE ESSAY 


By VINCENT E. GORMAN (aged 14 years), Montclair, N. J. 


Braces the winter and spring of each year it is my custom to take 
short trips, generally into the rural district west of Orange Mountain, 

New Jersey, to look for birds. On these journeys I carry an opera- 
glass and a note-book, in which I record the number and kind of birds that 
l see. 

My list for February, 1902, includes the Robin, Bluebird, Crow, Blue 
Jay, Red-tailed and Marsh Hawks, White-breasted Nuthatch, Chickadee, 
Downy Woodpecker, Golden - crowned Kinglet, Goldfinch, Junco, and 
the English Song, Chipping and Tree Sparrows. 

I was rather disappointed not to find the Crossbill, Northern Shrike, 
and other winter visitors, but the winter had been too mild, I think, for 
them to venture so far south. ; 

My first Robin was seen on Lincoln’s birthday, and a Bluebird showed 
its patriotic colors a few days later. On February 20, a flock of Robins ap- 
peared, on their northward journey. It seemed like spring to have these 
neighbors back again, though the wind whistled past the telegraph wires 
and the ground was covered with snow. 

Toward the end of March the Robins became more numerous. On one 
morning, between six and seven o’clock, I counted no less than 527 of 
them, all flying north. A few days previous to this I saw 336 Crows. 

This winter I learned that the Blue Jay is capable of making a number 
of sounds other than its usual screams. While walking through the woods 
one day | heard a noise similar to that produced by an unoiled grindstone. 
I investigated, knowing that none of those implements were to be found in 
that vicinity, and were surprised to find the squeaks made by a Blue Jay. 

The Goldfinches were scarcely recognizable in their winter dress, but 
when I drew near I could detect the yellow showing through the brown 
feathers. 1 was interested in watching a small flock which had head- 
quarters in an old field. These birds could distinguish between the care- 
less walk of a passer-by and the cautious manner of a bird student. When 
I approached stealthily they would rise and swing merrily to the other side of 
the pasture, calling “ba-by/ ba-by/” as if to ridicule my endeavor to reach 
them. If, however, | changed my tactics, and walked rapidly past, with 
no attempt at concealment, they remained perfectly still. 

A flock of Song Sparrows stayed through the winter, and seemed as 
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cheerful and contented as ever. They took up their abode in a thicket of 
seed-bearing bushes which furnished them with food. 

At first I was puzzled by the Tree Sparrow, not having seen it before- 
I thought it some large kind of Chipping Sparrow, but a closer view, re- 
vealing a small dark spot on the throat, and other characteristics, served to 
change my opinion. While watching a flock of them in a meadow, I heard 
their soft, sweet, twittering song. 

At the end of March I was able to add to my list the Red - winged 
Blackbird, Purple Grackle, Flicker, Canada Goose, Great Blue Heron, 
Meadow-lark, Phoebe, and the Field, Fox, and Vesper Sparrows. 

The Purple Grackles came in tremendous flocks—in one I think there 
must have been a million or so of birds. The sound made by their chatter- 
ing and the movement of so many wings resembled that made by the wind 
rushing through the dried leaves of an oak. 

I saw my first Fox Sparrows and Meadow-larks on March 8. Although 
the Sparrows did not sing, I had an opportunity of seeing their peculiar 
habit of scratching with both feet at once. The flock contained seventeen 
birds, besides three of their cousins, the Juncos. These little birds acted as 
sentinels, one always being on guard, and whenever I approached too near 
it would fly up, flirt its gray and white tail, give a sharp ‘chip/’ and the 
whole flock would take the alarm. The Meadow-larks were busily explor- 
ing a snowy corn-field for their dinners, now and then giving a shrill, pierc- 
ing whistle. 

In the Phcebe I had a good example of protective coloring. While in a 
swampy piece of woodland, I saw a bird fly into some alder bushes, but on 
investigation I could see nothing of it. For quite a while I examined the 
bushes, until a Phoebe flew from its perch, secured a fly, and returned. It 
had been sitting in plain view all the time, but, because its color blended so 
well with that of other objects, I was unable to detect it. 

Next year I hope to be more successful in my observations, but, in the 
meantime, I intend to improve my knowledge of birds in every possible way, 
and I advise other bird-students to do the same. 


The Prize Competition 


Prizes for the best three essays on February Bird-Life have been 
awarded as follows : First prize, Anna D. White, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania; 
second prize, Henry Darling, Rockland, Massachusetts; third prize, Carl 
Lawrence, Groton; Massachusetts. Master Lawrence illustrates his article 
with several photographs made by himself. 


Potes from Field and Sturp 


A Plea for Bird Boxes 


The majority of birds build their nests 
either in trees or on the ground, but we 
have a few that excavate a hole in a live or 
dead tree for their nest and also a few that 
build in any hole in a tree, bird-box, or, in 
fact, in any crevice which is a foot above 
the ground; and these are the birds for 
whose use I wish to ask the people who 
are interested in the increase of some of our 
most beneficial birds to nail up some tin 
cans or cigar-boxes in their orchards. 

We have Audubon Societies all over our 
country that are striving to protect and in- 
crease bird life; they have had wonderful 
success and with hard work have achieved 
much, and these few words are written as 
a suggestion to help along a good cause. 

The farmers of today keep all their fruit 
trees well trimmed, all dead wood cut out, 
and all old trees, which are a paradise to 
House Wrens, Bluebirds, Chickadees, 
Great-crested Flycatchers, Purple Martins 
and English Sparrows, are cut down and 
replaced by young trees. Thus these birds 
have hard work to find nesting sites, and I 
believe their numbers are much restricted 
by this cause. Take an average orchard 
of about twenty-five trees; say there are five 
cavities suitable for nests, which would be 
very liberal, for in many orchards you 
could not find one. If we start with a pair 
of Wrens, which average seven young to a 
nest and will raise two broods a year, 
in one year we have eight pairs of birds 
and only five suitable nesting sites. Eng- 
lish Sparrows are gradually working from 
the cities out into the country, and as they 
do not migrate and use their nest for a roost 
in the winter-time, they are not long in 
finding these cavities in the trees; they 
build in them, and when our Wrens, Blue- 
birds and their less numerous companions 
arrive from the South they find their nesting 
site already occupied by Sparrows. Many 
of these birds then hang around and do not 


nest the whole season, and if this continues 
it will much deplete our flocks of useful 
farm birds. My suggestion now is to put 
up bird-boxes for these birds. A tomato- 
can makes a good home for a Wren or a 
Bluebird. Bend the lid back, leaving a 
small opening; also remember to put one 
or two holes in the bottom so that it can- 
not fill with rain and thus drown out the 
birds, as often happens in cavities in trees, 
and you have a very durable bird-house 
which will last several years. These birds 
as a class feed only on insects, bugs, cater- 
pillars, etc., and farmers would find them 
very useful in protecting their trees and 
crops. 

I do not think that English Sparrows 
will nest in anything as small as a tomato 
can, but if they do they may easily be kept 
out by making the opening in the box or 
can only one and one-eighth inches in diam- 
eter. A Wren may easily get in and out of 
this, but it would keep out the Bluebirds 
with the Sparrows. Many farmers have 
one or two bird-boxes near the house, but 
they never think of erecting any in the 
orchard. 

I put up twenty cans and cigar-boxes last 
year in an orchard, of which fourteen were 
used, ten by Wrens and four by Bluebirds. 
In the orchard I could find only one cavity ; 
this was not used, as the birds that had 
occupied it the previous season used a tin 
can instead. 

I believe many birds do not nest because 
they do not find suitable nesting sites. 
Birds return to the same nesting site year 
after year, and it is very hard on them 
if, when they come back, they find their 
favorite tree cut down or, as often happens, 
that the nest is being used by English Spar- 
rows. I do not contend, as some do, that the 
English Sparrow drives all our native birds 
away by fighting; he does it another way. 
He takes possession of their nest in the win- 
ter time when the owners are South, and when 
they come back they are seldom able to 
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drive out the Sparrows, who by this time 
generally have young in the nest. No one 
can blame them for defending their eggs or 
young against birds they have never seen 
before. Nothing is too small for Wrens 
to build in, and nothing too large; what- 
ever they build in, they will fill up all waste 
space with sticks. Tie up a paper bag, put 
a hole in the side and a Wren will use it 
for anest. This shows how hard up they 
are for nesting sites; so why can we not help 
them out,—every one do a little? 

In the vicinity of New York Bluebirds 
begin to build the first week in April and 
House Wrens the first week of May. 

The boxes should be put up in March, 
but I have had a box used which I put up 
as late as June 1.—JosiaAH CLARK. 


An Unusual Nest of the Cliff Swallow 


Many years ago a colony of Cliff Swal- 
lows annually domiciled under the eaves of 
a neighboring barn. Upon the introduc- 
tion of the European House Sparrows, I 
noticed that they occupied the old nests be- 
fore the migrants arrived in spring, and 
annoyed the Swallows so that they left in 
despair. In 1901 and 1902 a colony of 
Cliff Swallows built under the eaves of Mr. 
Paul Fuller’s barn, in Wykoff, N. J., and 
in 1902 they built in a barn at Saddle 
River. In the latter place there was nothing 
in the shape of a projection under the eaves, 
to serve as a foundation fora nest. So the 
birds had some failures in building. One 
pair, with apparently more intelligence than 
the rest, took advantage of a ledge which 
did duty as weather strip over the top 
edge of a wicket door, as here shown in a 
photograph by Mr. Winfred Smith. After 
the nest was deserted it was taken down and 
presented to the American Museum of 
Natural History. The distance from the 
top of the ledge to under eaves is about 
eighteen inches. This distance was reached 
by building a cylinder tube of clay worked 
up with short straw, and filled with straw 
up to a height where it would just have 
room enough to build the nest on top; all 
of which was perfectly done, and the 


birds had the happy satisfaction of rearing 


their young on this ingenious construction. 
Now it is evident that the pair of birds 
surveyed the situation and built this re- 
markable structure without any attempt 
at a nest until they reached the desirable dis- 
tance to construct their nest, so they could 
reach the ceiling of the eave to fasten the 
nest to. It seems to me to be a case of 
adaptability for which an unreasoning in- 
stinct does not satisfactorily account. — 
Henry Hates, Ridgewood, N. J. 


AN UNUSUAL NEST OF THE CLIFF SWALLOW 
A Winter Mockingbird 


This morning (Feb. 16, 1904) the ther- 
mometer registers two degrees below zero, 
and a Mockingbird has eaten several times 
at his box against the house where I can 
reach it from a window and keep the food in 
order. He has been to this box every day 
since December 5, many days procuring 
from it all the food he has had—the snow 
covering everything else. Many nights the 
temperature has been several degrees below 
zero and he has weathered it, to our amaze- 
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ment. He is extremely tame, comes many 
times almost immediately after we call him. 

This bird was first discovered in the 
neighborhood the second week in July, 
1903, bringing with him the most beautiful 
song. He has been heard from every day 
since and we have not known of his leaving 
the block, which is about 800 feet long, 
with a range of about 400 to 600 feet wide. 
It has been my satisfaction to locate him 
every day (except when out of town on a 
short vacation). 

He sang until late in November, sitting 
on acedar hedge back of our house, pouring 
forth every kind of bird note in a low strain, 
lonely in its tone after all the other birds 
had gone. Since then he has had a sharp 
little call, like that of a Catbird, and has 
given a few Thrush notes answering to our 
call, but no song. He is having to eat the 
food prepared for such birds, with carrot, 
and, when the weather permits, he has 
cooked squash, cranberry sauce, apple, meat 
and potato; but the Mockingbird food is 
the only thing that does not freeze solid, and 
he is fond of it. 

We have had the coldest, hardest winter 
known here for many years, and it certainly 
is very wonderful that he has survived.— 
Mrs. Carrout E. Bowen, Rochester, N.Y. 


A Large Pheebe’s Nest 


There is a suggestion in the picture of ‘A 
Large Phcebe’s Nest’ on page 199 of No- 
vember and December Bird-Lore. A Black 
Pheebe built her nest in a cigar-box which 
I had nailed under the eaves of the stable. 
The top of the box was several inches be- 
neath the sloping eaves directly above it. 
She raised a brood in March, and, re-lining 
the nest, again in July. Next year she 
commenced operations in the same nest, 
when a Linnet took possession in the ab- 
sence of Phoebe. Linnet built an addition 
to suit herself, continuing the nest straight 
up, with the line of demarcation very plain 
between the mud and lichens of Phoebe and 
her own straws and cotton. Plioebe watched 
her chance and took possession as soon as 
the young Linnets had gone, building the 
nest a little higher. Next year Linnet got it 
first, and so she and Phoebe alternated until 
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seven stories rose above the original design. 
The structure began to lean a little, and then 
the Swallows took it and built out toward 
the east their bottle nest. The mud was too 
heavy and the whole sky-scraper or, better, 
eaves- scraper, tumbled to the ground. 
Mr. Stone’s picture suggests three stories 
nicely made. I have known the Linnets to 
lay story after story in nests of their very 
own year after year.—ELIZABETH GRINNELL, 
Pasadena, California. 


A Swallow and Flycatcher Feud 


In a ranch-house snug against the foot- 
hills in western Texas there lived for many 
years an old Judge who was a good friend 
of the birds. He never allowed any shoot- 
ing on his premises, and when we were 
there the trees and bushes around the house 
were alive with birds, while his piazza was 
possessed by a pair of the buff-breasted, 
black-tailed Say’s Flycatchers, and several 
families of the blue-coated Barn Swallows. 

For three years the Flycatchers had been 
contesting the ground with the Swallows. 
To encourage the Swallows, the Judge had 
nailed a piece of tin under two of the piazza 
rafters, and the birds had shown their ap- 
preciation of his kindness by promptly 
building there; but, sad torelate, no sooner 
had they finished the feather lining of the 
nest than the Flycatcher fell upon them and 
evicted them from their own premises. 

At the time of our visit, Saya was se- 
renely brooding six white eggs in the Barn 
Swallow’s nest; but, not content with her 
conquest, whenever the mood seized her she 
would send the whole colony flying from 
the piazza and light in a tree, snapping her 
bill and shaking her tail with deplorable 
gusto. 

The old friend of the Swallows watched 
the usurpers with disapproval, and ex- 
claimed emphatically, “If they don’t quit 
that monkey business I’]] have to stop it. 
The Swallows were here first.” Then, 
looking fondly at his favorites, he added, 
with enthusiasm: “I havea string stretched 
across the piazza, and they come and sing 
to me while I read. I wouldn’t have them 
disturbed for twenty dollars apiece.” —F Lor - 
ence MerriaM Baitey, Washington, D.C. 


Book News 


Tue Birps or Oxo. A complete scientific 
and popular description of the 320 species 
of birds found in the state, by WILLIAM 
Leon Dawson, A,.M., B.D., with intro- 
duction and Analytical Keys, by Lynps 
Jones, M.Sc. Illustrated by 80 plates 
in color-photography and more than 200 
original half-tones. Sold only by sub- 


scription. Columbus. The Wheaton 
Publishing Co. 1903. 4to. xlv+671 
pages. 


This volume should exert a marked and 
far-reaching influence, not only on the study 
of birds in Ohio, but on the general attitude 
of the people of the state toward its feath- 
ered inhabitants. The book’s real worth 
will commend it to the student, its beauty 
will claim the admiration of the bibliophile, 
and its size alone will command the atten- 
tion of that not small portion of the com- 
munity whose measure of values is one of 
dimensions. 

The present, however, is a case of quality 
as well as quantity. We are given keys to 
orders, families and species; detailed de- 
scriptions of plumage, with a special para- 
graph for ‘‘Recognition Marks,’’ descrip- 
tions also of nests and eggs, and a statement 
of the ‘‘general’’ as well as Ohio range of 
every species. Then follows biographical 
matter, with very frequently a photograph 
from nature of the bird or its nest, or its 
characteristic haunts. Lack of space for- 
bids detailed criticism, but we may say. in 
brief that the authors have given us the 
most attractive and valuable work on the 
ornithology of a single state which has yet 
appeared.—F. M. C. 


WITH THE Birps IN MAINE. By OLIvE 
THORNE MILLER. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 16mo. 
ix + 300 pages. 

We are very glad to welcome this new 
volume of bird studies by Mrs. Miller. 
There are few writers who have succeeded 
so well in expressing the potentialities of 
bird companionship; who so clearly voice 
the pleasures of making friends with and 
of the birds. 


and Reviews 


Some fifty species of birds receive greater 
or less attention in this book, most of the 
studies being made in Maine.—F. M. C. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE DELAWARE 
VII, 


CASSINIA : 
VALLEY ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB, 
1903. 8vo. 88 pages. 

The proceedings of this active organiza- 
tion always contain much matter of general 
ornithologic interest. In the present num- 
ber, for example, the papers by Witmer 
Stone or “John Kirk Townsend,” by S. N. 
Rhoads on the disappearance of the Dick- 
cisse] from the Atlantic slope, by H. L. 
Coggins on the travels and flight lines of 
Crows in southeastern Pennsylvania and 
the adjoining portions of New Jersey, and 
by W. L. Baily on a night flight of birds 
at Mt. Pocono, are not only unusually 
readable but exceptionally valuable. There 
are also contributions by Spencer Trotter, 
‘The Red-headed Woodpecker as a Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey Bird,’ J. A. G. 
Rehn, ‘ Notes on the Summer Birds of Le- 
high Gap, Pennsylvania,’ and H. W. Fow- 
ler, ‘Water Birds of the Middle Delaware 
Valley.’ Mr. Stone presents a ‘ Report on the 
Spring Migration of 1903,’ based on obser- 
vation by numerous club members and others 
living near Philadelphia, and there is an 
‘ Abstract ’ of the proceedings of the club for 
1903. It appears that the average attend- 
ance of members for this period was twenty. 
Is there any other local ornithological club 
in the country with so good a record? If 
not, why not?—F. M. C. 


Birps oF CALirorNiA: An introduction to 
more than three hundred common birds 
of the state and adjacent islands. By 
IRENE Grosv—ENOR WHEELOCK. With 
ten full-page plates and seventy-eight 
drawings in the text by Bruce Horsfall. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. ‘1904. 
12mo. xxviii +578 pages. 


This book is a noteworthy contribution 
to the literature of ornithological biography. 
The author states that “field notes begun in 
1894. . . form the basis of the following 


pages” and give a list of twenty localities 
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from the Colorado River and San Diego to 
Mt. Shasta; from the Farallones to Tahoe, 
at which she has pursued her studies of 
birds chiefly during the nesting season. 

The most important result attending her 
observations on the life of the nest is 
expressed in the statement “that the young 
of all macrochires, woodpeckers, perching 
birds, cuckoos, kingfishers, most birds of 
prey, and many sea-birds are fed by regur- 
gitation from the time of hatching through 
@ period varying in extent from three days 
to four weeks, according to the species.” 
The author adds: “Out of one hundred 
and eighty cases recorded by the author, 
in every instance where the young were 
hatched in a naked or semi-naked condi- 
tion they were fed in this manner for at least 
three days.” 

Few American ornithologists, we imagine, 
are familiar with the feeding habits while 
in the nest of one hundred and eighty 
species of birds, and Mrs. Wheelock’s 
evidently wide experience commands for 
her observations the respectful consideration 
of those who have not been privileged 
to have her time and opportunities for 
field work. 

Her biographies abound with interesting 
and novel descriptions of the habits of birds. 
The individual is sometimes made to stand 
for the species, and it remains for students of 
Californian bird-life to ascertain whether 
many of the observations presented are nor- 
mal or exceptional. The book should there- 
fore prove a potent incentive to California 
field workers, and assuredly noone who pro- 
poses to study the habits of birds in the 
West can afford to be without it.—F.M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue AuK.—The January number, while 
bulky, is filled with good rea“*ing and is 
well illustrated. The report of the A. O. 
U. bird protection committee by William 
Dutcher occupies over one-half of the 208 
pages, and covers in detail the work of 
legislatures, wardens and Audubon So- 
cieties. Most gratifying results have been 
effected with slender means, although the 
details of this very long report almost 
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smother the facts which might have been 
made more readily available by judicious 
summarizing and tabulation. 

W. K. Fisher has secured most interesting 
pictures of the Albatrosses of Laysan Island, 
where the clumsy birds bow and dance and 
even apparently execute cakewalks. His 
avi-biography of this immense nation of 
strangely tame birds reads like the fairy 
tale of an unknown land. A. C. Bent 
writes on the ‘ Nesting Habits of the Hero- 
diones of Florida,’ illustrating with photo- 
graphs the nests and young of the Roseate 
Spoonbill and White Ibis, while a good 
portrait and sketch of the life of the late 
Thomas Mcllwraith is furnished by A. K. 
Fisher. A couple of local lists deserve at- 
tention; one by E. S. Currier on the 
‘Summer Birds of the Leech Lake Region, 
Minnesota,’ the other by O. Widmann on 
‘Yosemite Valley Birds.’ The latter, al- 
though an ‘opera-glass’ list, is accurate 
and sets a standard for the possibilities of 
this sort of observation. 

There is an extremely readable article by 
Spencer Trotter on ‘Some Nova Scotia 
Birds,’ and one by H. H. Kopman on 
bird migration near New Orleans. The 
arrival of fall migrants in numbers early in 
August bears out the testimony of other 
observers, but whether these birds are all 
adults, as has proved to be the case else- 
where, is a matter for future investigation. 
Other titles for the reader not already sur- 
feited, are ‘The Correct Name of the Pa- 
cific Dunlin,’ by S. A. Buturlin; ‘An 
Abnormal Bill of Melanerpes portoricensis,’ 
by B. S. Bowdish, and ‘ The Exaltation of 
the Subspecies,’ by J. Dwight, Jr. Those 
who have their ‘Auks’ bound without 
covers should be warned that the back cover 
contains ‘Publications Received,’ which 
has heretofore been paged as a part of 
‘Recent Literature.’ This department, 
by the way, opens with a timely and perti- 
nent review of some of the stuff that the 
rage for nature fiction has called forth.— 
J. D., Jr. 


Tue Conpor. — The sixth volume of 
‘The Condor’ opens without special an- 
nouncement beyond the statement that the 
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record of the past year may be taken as a 
guarantee of the standard for 1904. This 
is certainly very satisfactory as far as illus- 
trations are concerned, if the frontispiece of 
the California Vulture from a drawing by 
Fuertes and the half-tones from Beck’s 
photographs of Galapagos Island birds are 
samples of the illustrations which are to 
follow. 

Under the title, ‘Afield at Flathead,’ 
Silloway contributes some interesting notes 
on several birds, and reports on the condi- 
tion of the colony of Holboell’s Grebes at 
Swan Lake during the past summer. Mail- 
liard publishes some important records sup- 
plementary to Grinnell’s ‘Check List of 
California Birds,’ and includes the first rec- 
ord of the occurrence of the Rusty Black- 
bird (Scolecophagus carolinus) in the state. 
Swarth discusses the subspecies of Cactus 
Wrens which have been recently described, 
and also records the capture of a Scott’s 
Oriole in the San Fernando Valley on 
November 2, 1903. Under the name of 
Regulus calendula cineraceus Grinnell de- 
scribes the Ruby-crowned Kinglet from 
Mt. Wilson, Los Angeles county, Cal., as 
a new subspecies. The number closes with 
a ‘Directory of Members of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club,’ from which it appears 
that the Club now has about 200 members 
and since its organization has lost 13 mem- 
bers by death.—T. S. P. 


BULLETIN OF THE MICHIGAN ORNITHO- 
LOGICAL CLuB.—Four quarterly numbers of 
the revived ‘ Michigan Bulletin’ have been 
issued, completing Volume IV. These are 
creditably edited and contain many valuable 
contributions, relating mainly to the orni- 
thology of the state which the Club repre- 
sents. 

Perhaps the most important paper in the 
June number is that by Mr. A. B. Covert, 
on ‘The Recent Capture of a Kirtland’s 
Warbler in Michigan,’ and several supple- 
mentary notes describing the discovery of 
the nest and eggs of this rare bird by N. A. 
Wood. In the September number, besides 


several papers dealing with the nesting of 
various birds in the state, we have an in- 
teresting reminiscence by Mr. James B. 
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Purdy on ‘The Passenger Pigeon in the 
Early Days of Michigan,’ in which he de- 
scribes the methods of trapping these birds 
in vogue during his boyhood. 

In the December number of the Bulletin 
Mr. J. Warren Jacobs contributes some 
supplementary ‘ Purple Martin Notes,’ from 
Waynesburg, Pa., while E. G. Mummery 
writes of the ‘ Nesting of the White-breasted 
Nuthatch,’ and Edw. Arnold on the Sand- 
hill Crane. Numerous shorter notes testify 
to the activity of the Club.—W. S. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAINE ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SocieTy.— The January number marks the 
beginning of Vol. VI, under the editorship 
of Mr. J. Merton Swain. The Journal has 
been largely devoted to local ornithology 
and has increased in size and importance 
since the organization of the Society. Mr. 
A. H. Norton continues his ‘ Notes on 
Maine Finches,’ while an account of the 
eighth annual meeting of the Society, sev- 
eral popular articles and some local notes 
make up the number. 

It would seem particularly desirable that 
the various journals now issued by local 
ornithological clubs should,— as they do in 
a measure,— devote themselves exclusively 
to the birds of their own or immediately ad- 
joining states. They thus acquire a pecu- 
liar value in our ornithological literature 
and have a definite function to fulfil.— 
W. S. 


WE take pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
Witmer Stone has joined Birp-Lore’s force 
of reviewers. 


Tue November, 1903, issue of the Bulle- 
tin of the New York Public Library (VII, 
11, pp. 407-446) contains a series of letters 
written by Sir Charles Blagden to Sir 
Joseph Banks, while the former, as an offi- 
cer in the British Navy, was stationed at 
Charleston, Reedy Island, Delaware, New 
York and Newport during the Revolution. 
These letters contain much interesting 
natural history material, and an annotated 
list of specimens, chiefly of birds and fish 
collected in Rhode Island, is of genuine 
scientific value. 
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Birds and Farmers 


The investigations of economic ornitholo- 
gists have so clearly established the value of 
birds to the farmer that one might imagine 
their labors ended with the publication in 
easily accessible form of the results of their 
work. The average farmer, however, is the 
most conservative of men. His knowledge 
of agriculture has usually been gained by 
the hard, expensive, practical experience of 
many years. He is self-reliant and conse- 
quently regards innovations in methods of 
fertilizing, planting and tilling with more 
or less distrust and adopts modern ideas 
with caution. He is so constantly at war 
with the elements and nature that he is apt 
to believe that every living creature, from 
man to grubs, is the farmer’s especial enemy. 
A Cooper’s Hawk is seen capturing a 
chicken and all Hawks are condemned; 
Crows pull his corn and Robins eat his 
cherries, and birds in general become grain 
and fruit thieves. 

Insects, furnished with an artificial food- 
supply by certain crops, become so abun- 
dant that it is difficult for him to believe that 
birds are in any sense a check on the increase 
of insect life. We recently heard a promi- 
nent fruit-grower, president of a horticul- 
tural society, state before a legislative com- 
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mittee that he didn’t believe birds were of 
the slightest value to the fruit-grower, who, 
in his opinion, would be just as well off if 
there were no birds at all. He had to spray 
anyway, and it would be just as easy to 
spray a little more and let the birds go. He 
unfortunately failed to say whether he would 
extend his spraying operations to all vegeta- 
tion subject to insect-attack, though it is 
quite probable he would have been willing 
to let the world take care of itself, provided 
his orchard was preserved. 

A writer in ‘The Rural New Yorker’ 
says, “ Farmers and fruit-growers surely have 
the right to expect accurate information as 
to the economical value of the wild birds 
likely to be encountered on the farm, from 
the many official investigators employed by 
colleges and experiment stations; but the 
actual status of certain species, according to 
common observation, is widely at variance 
with that assigned by writers and teachers 
of ornithology.” A bird’s economic value, 
however, is not to be ascertained by “com- 
mon observation.” A very uncommon kind 
of training is required to fit one properly to 
study the food habits of birds and to learn 
therefrom the place of the species in the eco- 
nomics of nature and agriculture. Nor can 
the best equipped observer hope to reach 
satisfactory conclusions merely from observ- 
ing the bird out-of-doors. ‘This is an 
important side of his work, but it must be 
supplemented by detailed stomach analyses 
wherein he avails himself of the services of 
specialists in other departments of science— 
entomology, botany, mammalogy, etc. Fur- 
thermore, the investigators in this field are 
not “many” but pitifully few, nor can we 
hope that the subject will be adequately and 
thoroughly studied until each state in the 
Union realizes its importance, and takes the 
steps needed to inaugurate a series of inves- 
tigations. No individual, unaided, can con- 
duct successfully thorough studies of the food 
of birds. If the farmers and fruit-growers, 
therefore, will aid the economic ornithologist 
he will be very glad to avail himself of their 
assistance, and in the end they will be bene- 
fitted by the researches to which he is devot- 
ing his life and which are made in the 
agriculturists’ interests. 
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A Word to the Wise Concerning 
Trees, Etc. 


In many of the various reform movements 
it is not always a question of what to do, 
but what to let alone. In our efforts to give 
the native birds all the legal protection 
possible we must remember that we can in 
no way coerce the birds themselves to remain 
in given localities, if we by our zeal for so- 
called agricultural thrift and village im- 
provement render those places unsuitable 
for bird residence. 

The farming population in general has 
always had a fatal habit of going out in the 


between seasons of sowing and reaping and 
doing direful things in lanes and along field 
edges with stub scythe and bush-hook, two 
instruments that, to my mind, should be 
proscribed by law; but lately a new element 
has entered the field, the amateur who buys 
up the old farm, in a sightly location, for a 
summer home, and this class is now legion. 

This biped usually has some sense of the 
picturesque, and yet the first thing he does 
is to hire a stupid Slav to “clean up” the 
underbrush while he is formulating his 
plans. Now take it the year round, under- 
brush, i.e., briers, bushes of all sorts, from 
the spreading juniper growing beneath the 
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height of forest trees, up through alders, 
bayberry, barberry, dogwoods, white 
birches, cedars, to choke- and black cherries 
of tree size, is of greater importance to 
bird-life than the forest trees themselves. 
Yet the man who will rightly hesitate 
to fell a decrepit elm because it harbors 
the Baltimore Oriole or a Robin or two in 
high crotches, will thoughtlessly order the 
wholesale clearing of some brush lot with its 
pointed cedars, through which perhaps a 
little water-course wends its way, and in so 
doing dislodge the homes of a bevy of 
Yellow-throats, Chats, Indigo-birds, 
Thrashers, Catbirds, Redwings, etc., be- 
sides drying up the water-course and fatally 
interfering with the cover and food-supply 
of our winter residents, even including the 
game-birds. 

We make resolutions every time that spring 
retouches us with its magic and the spirit 
of forestry whispers to plant more trees 
to shade our water-courses, more trees 
to intervene between ourselves and the sun, 
more trees to yield shelter and food to the 
birds, in foliage, fruit, and bark crevices; 
and it is good to plant, but better yet to 
refrain from destroying. The tree or bush 
we plant may or may not be suitable to the 
location and grow, that which we destroy 
has already proved itself by flourishing, and 
we may judge of its merit by experience. 
Also the responsibility of replanting and 
introducing perhaps new species of wild 
fruits into a locality is almost as great as 
that of importing new species of birds. 
For instance, the black wild-cherry (Prunus 
serotina) of the middle states, growing in 
bushy clumps when headed back, but, left 
alone, growing to be a large tree, is a fashion- 
able summer resort for birds of high and 
low degree for six weeks or so, when they 
collect from far and wide to take a course of 
its fruit in all states of ripeness and unripe- 
ness. 

One would naturally think it a tree to be 
planted freely in time of need, even as the 
birds themselves sow it freely, via the un- 
digested stones of the cherries they swallow. 
Instead of which, it is a species doubly to be 
avoided. In the first place, it harbors the 
unsightly nest of the tent-caterpillar, one of 
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the greatest blots on the wayside landscape, 
and, secondly, it is highly dangerous to 
a cattle-grazing country or for the home 
pasture, as the leaves eaten when withered, 
owing to the prussic acid in them, will de- 
stroy cattle by a sort of paralysis of the 
lungs, and as the species is prone to be 
wind-broken on slight provocation, the ex- 
tent of its mischief can be easily estimated. 

Alders for screening, the flowering dog- 
wood and magnolias (whose berries are be- 
loved of the Hermit Thrush), grape-vines, 
black currants, and the hardiest varieties of 
raspberries and blackberries are all safe things 
to plant near tumble-down walls if there is 
a sufficient depth of soil. The white-flow- 
ering elder, with its flat clusters of rich 
juicy berries, will flourish in any damp spot, 
as will also the winterberry (J/ex verticil- 
lata), while the Chinese honeysuckle and 
the Virginia creeper should be scattered 
broadcast for the sake of their berries. 

One tree there is that should be regarded 
as a thing sacred, like the oak, and equally 
protected —the red Cedar, which, like the 
red man himself, retreats before cultivation 
and is almost unplantable. Its closely 
twigged branches make it impervious to 
storm and offer a fine winter roost, and its 
purplish berries with the hoary bloom yield 
living rations when all below is frozen and 
inaccessible—nay more, when laid low by 
storms its very broken branches are in 
themselves a city of refuge. To a fallen 
cedar top, meshed with vines and lying 
near a tumble-down wall of an empty farm, 
was I in debt last year for the joy of having 
a pair of Carolina Wrens and their two 
broods for neighbors. But alas! what will 
happen if the new purchaser of the land 
‘improves’ his back fence ?—M. O. W. 


National Committee Notes 
By THE CHAIRMAN 


“Or what man is there of you, whom, if 
his son ask bread, will he give him a 
stone?” Two months since, the Chairman 
asked for promises of aid in the important 
matter of incorporation of the National 
Audubon Committee, in order that it might 
be in a position to appeal to the public for 
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a permanent endowment fund. Not a sug- 
gestion or helpful word has been received. 
Is not this giving a stone when bread was 
asked? Bird-protection work has only just 
commenced, and the several societies must 
not consider their duty done if they look 
well after their local interests ; there is the 
broader field of national work that must be 
carried on by the joint efforts of each so- 
ciety ; the strong must help the weak. The 
Heron Leaflet, Educational Leaflet No. 7, 
has been called for from unexpected quar- 
ters. The Millinery Merchants’ Protective 
Association asked for 500 copies, to be dis- 
tributed among its members, and a promi- 
nent wholesale millinery firm in Ohio sent for 
1,000 copies, which they volunteered to dis- 
tribute among their customers. The British 
Society for the Protection of Birds sent for 
2,500 copies, as they desired to send one to 
each subscriber to their organ, “ Bird Notes 
and News.” The press noticed this leaflet 
more freely than any other publication ever 
issued by the National Committee, some 
papers publishing the entire text, with an 
illustration. 

The suggestion of the National Commit- 
tee that the children of the country feed the 
birds during the severe winter weather was 
sent out as a news item by the Associated 
Press, and undoubtedly was the direct means 
of saving thousands of birds. 

Legislative matters are in a ferment at the 
present time. In Rhode Island a bill has 
been introduced to prohibit the sale of 
Ruffed Grouse and also to make the close 
season for shore-birds from January 1 to 
July 15, thus preventing the wasteful prac- 
tice of spring shooting. 

In New Jersey the bill to permit the kill- 
ing of Robins, Highholders, Catbirds and 
Meadowlarks was defeated by an almost 
unanimous vote. In Virginia an effort is 
being made to repeal the anti-spring-shoot- 
ing law for shore- birds passed in 1903 ; 
also, totake protection from Doves, Hawks, 
Owls and the Nighthawk. The result is 


still doubtful, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the National Committee and several sena- 
tors and delegates who worked so faithfully 
last year for the passage of the excellent law 
now in force in Virginia. 


In South Caro- 


lina a bill was introduced following the 
A. O. U. model law, but was adversely re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture 
to whom it was referred. They recom- 
mended “that it be not passed, as it was too 
sweeping.” It is evident that a large 
amount of education is needed in South 
Carolina when an agricultural committee 
refuses to recommend a law which was 
especially intended to benefit the farmer 
and protect their interests. 

In Mississippi a non-game-bird bill was 
introduced and was almost unanimously 
passed in the House of Delegates. It is 
now before the Senate and will probably 
become a law, as Gov. A. H. Longino, in 
his annual message to the Legislature, rec- 
ommended “that a law be passed pro- 
tecting from slaughter all birds, except 
game - birds, throughout the entire year.” 
In Iowa the model law is before the Legis- 
lature, but its adoption is somewhat doubt- 
ful, although the State Audubon Society 
and the National Committee are doing all 
that is possible to push it. A bill to pre- 
vent trap-shooting of tame Pigeons was 
passed and is now a law. 

Truly the Audubon Societies have much 
educational work still to do. The millen- 
nium period of bird - protection is still far 
distant, especially the phase connected with 
legislation. 

Audubon work is progressing finely. In 
Maine the Ornithological Society has just 
appointed a committee of five members who 
desire to place their state in the front rank 
of bird protectors and lovers. In Colorado 
a second Junior Audubon Society was or- 
ganized February 22, with over 340 charter 
members. This is excellent work, and the 
National Committee recommended that the 
several state societies push this branch 
more diligently. In Alabama there is every 
probability that an Audubon Society will 
be organized in a short time. In Michigan, 
also, active steps are being taken by the 
Ornithological Society to advance Audubon 
methods, and to that end Mr. T. Jefferson 
Butler has been elected the Audubon Secre- 
tary. A society will, undoubtedly, be or- 
ganized in California before the next issue 
of Birp-Lore. Funds for the work of the 
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National Committee are coming in rather 
slowly. However, the wardens will all be 
re-engaged for the coming breeding season, 
trusting that before pay-day is reached 
the necessary money for wages will be in 
hand. Mayhap some person will read these 
lines who will be touched by our necessities 
and will give the initial $10,000 to start the 
permanent endowment fund.— W. D. 


Public Sentiment and Bird Protection 


Though it is not yet true of some of the 
southern states, it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that in nearly all the rest of the 
union the people who favor bird-protection 
jaws that will really preserve our useful 
and harmless species of birds and animals, 
and not simply postpone a little their final 
extinction, now greatly outnumber those 
who oppose them, and that they could 
have their own way if they would insist 
upon it. 

Market gunners and plume hunters, those 
who make a special business of dealing in 
game, the semi-professional sportsman who 
spends all his time in shooting, are but an 


insignificant portion of our population, but 
they are doing most of the harm. 

They make their desires known, they ex- 
press their opinions, and use their influence 
and money to be allowed to continue their 


destructive work. For the future they care 
nothing ; they would willingly shoot the 
last Wild Turkey or Wood-duck for sport 
or for sale. They want their fun, and their 
agreeable way of making a living by de- 
stroying and selling the game which is the 
property of the whole body of citizens of 
their respective states. 

That the determination and activity of 
this small minority is able to make futile the 
work of the far more numerous class which 
is opposed to them, is due to the indifference 
and negligence of the latter, not to a lack 
of power to assert its rights and protect its 
property. 

Assuming that you take a personal interest 
in bird protection, do you realize that it is 
the duty of those so interested not to hide 
their opinions and desires under a bushel 
but to make them known and felt? They 
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will be surprised to find how many people 
will agree with them. How can those in- 
trusted with the making and enforcement of 
our laws know what the opinion of the pub- 
lic really is about a matter where only one 
side, and that a small minority, make them- 
selves heard? Most of us do not wish, in 
fact most of us are not in a position where 
we can afford to lose the good will of those 
about us by undue activity in criticizing or 
making complaints. We do not always 
need to. Wecan do as much good, or often 
more, by encouraging or helping those who 
are doing well, as by finding fault with 
those who are not. 

Is there any society in your town or state 
which is working for bird protection? If 
so, have you taken interest enough to join 
it? Probably you are not so situated that 
you can take an active part in their work, 
but every name, even an obscure one, added 
to their membership list encourages and in- 
creases the influence of those who can and 
do work. They are meeting with much 
opposition, and, what is still worse, indif- 
ference, and they need all the backing up 
that we can give them. 

Have you a representative in your district 
who works hard for better game-laws, or 
would work for them if he thought the 
people wanted them, or a game-warden who 
is diligent and courageous? If so, you may 
be sure that many people are doing their 
best to make trouble for him. Does he know 
that he has your approval and sympathy, 
and do you ever call the attention of others 
to his good work? Is it not likely that a 
word of thanks or encouragement, if you 
know them, or a note of a few lines express- 
ing your appreciation of their services, even 
from a stranger, would do more good than 
ten times the amount of complaint and criti- 
cism directed against people who are prob- 
ably indifferent to it ? 

We should not forget that each of us is, 
according to law, a part owner of the birds 
which are being exterminated for the amuse- 
ment and gain of a comparatively few indi- 
viduals, and that, as in the case with 
property of other kinds, we must either 
provide for their preservation or lose them 
entirely.— WitLarp G. VAN Name. 
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The Marsh Hawk 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Chairman National Committee of Audubon Societies 
DESCRIPTION 


Adult Male.—General appearance above bluish gray, darker on hindneck and lower 
back. Terminal half of long wing feathers almost black. Tail bluish, with seven or 
eight blackish bands; all except two central feathers with much white. Under parts, 
throat and upper breast ash-gray; all of balance white, quite profusely decorated with 
light brown dashes, lines and heart-shaped spots. 

Adult Female.—General appearance above dark brown, some feathers with large whitish 
or light cinnamon-brown spots; tail brownish, broadly barred with blackish and very pale 
cinnamon. Under parts of body whitish, profusely marked with very large shaft streaks of 
pale hair-brown on breast and cinnamon-brown on lower belly and thighs. Under parts 
of wings and tail very broadly barred with whitish. 

Immature.—Somewhat similar to female but darker above and under parts almost en- 
tirely rich rufous, streaked with black on upper breast and flanks. Bars in tail cinnamon 
instead of whitish. 

Size.—Male, from end of bill to tip of tail about 19 to 20 inches; female is much 
larger, 22 to 24 inches. Both sexes have black bills and claws and yellowish or flesh- 
colored legs and feet. 

Distinguishing Marks.—The owl-like disk of short feathers about face; the very long 
tail; the very conspicuous patch of white feathers at base of tail, which show distinctly 
when flying; the slow, deliberate manner of flight, which is usually close to the ground. 

Nest.— Always placed on ground in marsh, meadow or prairie, in high grass, rushes, 
or at foot of bush. It is made of dry grasses, reinforced by small sticks, and is lined with 
a few feathers. 

Eggs.—Usually from four to six in number, of a pale greenish or bluish white color, 
usually unmarked, although some are blotched or spotted with pale buff or brownish. 

Distribution.—The Marsh Hawk inhabits all of North America, breeding from the 
south Atlantic States as far north as Alaska and the Hudson Bay region. It winters 
from about 40 degrees north latitude as far south as Panama. 


Note.—The description of the adult female | ree above is from a more than usually 


interesting specimen. It bears three labels, one of them being in the handwriting of John 
James Audubon, as follows: “Female, June 23/43 Fort Union.” The second label, reads, 
"Coll. of G. N. Lawrence, Circus hudsonicus, # b.38”; on the reverse of this label in the 
handwriting of Mr. Lawrence, is “ Presented by V. G. Audubon from the collection of J. J. 
Audubon, ?, Missouri.” The third label is that of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Although this specimen was prepared over sixty years ago, it is in a fine state of 
preservation. 


This Hawk is commonly known by three popular names, each of which 
relates to a special characteristic of the bird. Marsh Hawk, because it is 
found about marshes, meadows or prairies; Mouse Hawk, from its fond- 
ness for these small but destructive vermin, and Harrier, from its habit of 
continually hunting or ravaging the homes of small mammals. It is one of 
the most useful and valuable of all the Hawks, and the agriculturist 
should under no circumstances ever permit one to be killed on his premises. 
No person can fail to recognize the Marsh Hawk on sight, from its very 
peculiar slow, wing-beats, its proximity to the ground either in marsh or 
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meadow ; its long wings and tail, and especially the large white patch at the 
base of the tail above. There is certainly no excuse for killing the Marsh 
Hawk because of mistaken identity. All of the data regarding the food of 
this species of Hawk shows that it lives very largely upon a class of rodents, 
that do the farmers and fruit-growers of the country incalculable damage 
in destroying forage crops, and especially in eating the bark from young 
orchard trees and thus killing them. At a recent meeting of horticulturists 
in New Jersey, one of the members present stated that during the present 
winter, owing to the deep snows, mice and rabbits had damaged his 
orchards to the extent of $2,000. In Kansas rodents are a scourge so 
great that 

“Since January, 1902, the demand for poison has continued steady, and large quanti- 
ties have been sold, especially for the destruction of prairie-dogs and pocket-gophers. Up 
to the present time there has been consumed about twelve hundred pounds of strychnine 
and over half a ton of potassium cyanide in manufacturing poison. From 600,000 to 
700,000 acres of land, formerly infested with prairie dogs, have been entirely reclaimed, 
while a partial destruction of them has been accomplished over a much larger area. The 
destruction of pocket-gophers has been accomplished over many small and widely scattered 
areas, including some of the best alfalfa ranches in the state. This work, however, has 
thus far not extended over sufficiently large areas to be permanent; further and united 
efforts only will produce results which will prevent loss to alfalfa growers from the 
presence of this pest.” (From Press Bulletin, No. 130, Kansas State Agl. College.) 


Kansas, like many other states, gives no protection whatever to Hawks, 
although scientific research shows them to be immensely valuable aids in killing 
rodents. Poisons cost the farmer money, besides labor in distributing, and 
then do good only if the rodent eats the bait; on the other hand, the 
Marsh Hawk is always hungry, and during the long hours of daylight is 
incessantly coursing back and forth hunting for food. It works continu- 
ously without pay, and deserves legal protection as well as the care of every 
person who tills the soil. The contents of 124 stomachs examined by the 
Biological Survey, United States Department of Agriculture, shows that 
45 per cent had been feeding on mice, 18 per cent on other small mammals, 
18 per cent on reptiles, frogs and insects, and a low percentage on poultry 
and small birds. Dr. A. K. Fisher, who wrote the exhaustive and valuable 
report quoted from above, says: 

“ Although this Hawk occasionally carries off poultry and game-birds, its economic 
value as a destroyer of mammal pests is so great that its slight irregularities should be par- 
doned. Unfortunately, however, the farmer and sportsman shoot it down at sight, regard- 
less or ignorant of the fact that it preserves an immense quantity of grain, thousands of 
fruit trees and innumerable nests of game-birds by destroying the vermin which eat the 
grain, girdle the trees, and devour the eggs and young of the birds. The Marsh Hawk 
is unquestionably one of the most beneficial as it is one of our most abundant Hawks, and 
its presence and increase should be encouraged in every way possible, not only by protect- 


ing it by law, but by disseminating a knowledge of the benefits it confers. It is probably 
the most active and determined foe of meadow-mice and ground-squirrels, destroying 
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greater numbers of these pests than any other species; and this fact alone should entitle it 
to protection, even if it destroyed no other injurious animals.” 


Only fourteen states protect the Marsh Hawk; thirty-five states and 
territories permit it to be killed at any time. In the British Provinces, 
Manitoba is the only one giving protection. The ignorance regarding 
hawks and the prejudice concerning them is forcibly illustrated by the action 
of Virginia, which in 1903 passed a law protecting all the beneficial Hawks 
and Owls, but without waiting to give the statute a fair test repealed the 
same in 1904. In Ohio the present legislature is considering a bill offer- 
ing bounties on “Chicken Hawks.” This, of course, means, should the 
bill become a law, that all Hawks will be killed for the bounty, and the 
farmers of the state will be taxed for funds with which to pay pot hunters 
and others for the heads of birds that are of great value to agriculture. 

In 1885 Pennsylvania passed a bounty or scalp act which was shortly 
afterward repealed, as it was found to be most disastrous in its effect. 
Over $60,000 was paid the first year for bounties. Among other reasons 
urged for a repeal of the law was the following: “Officers were imposed 
upon and bounties were illegally drawn.” “It encouraged a certain class to 
follow hunting as a means of livelihood, to the exclusion of other labor.” 
It is burdensome and inimical to the best interests of the farming com- 
munity, and a useless expenditure of county money.” 


Does not this show a lamentable degree of ignorance on the part of 
those who should be the most interested in the protection of Hawks? 
Every farmer in North America who reads this leaflet should at once com- 
mence a campaign of education among his fellow workers, and should make 
it a prominent plank in his political platform that all the beneficial Hawks 
should have legal protection. Farmers! Do not expect your neighbor to 
do his duty until you have done your own. 


Study Points for Teachers and Students 


Where is this Hawk found in summer? In winter? Where does 40 degrees north 
latitude cross the continent ? What is the most striking difference in plumage of the adults ? 
How does young differ? What is the most striking distinguishing mark to be seen when 
flying ? What are popular names? Why given? Why is this Hawk so beneficial? De- 
scribe the smal! mammals it eats. What damage do they do? Which of them are found 
where you live? What other pests does this Hawk eat? Can you give any personal 
reasons why this Hawk should be protected ? 

For much valuable information regarding the Marsh Hawk, study the following: Ben- 
dire’s ‘ Life Histories of North American Birds,’ Fisher’s ‘ Hawks and Owls of the United 
States,’ also Fisher’s ‘ Hawks and Owls from the Standpoint of the Farmer.’ This latter 
is a pamphlet issued for free distribution by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Additional copies of this leaflet may be procured of William Dutcher, chairman, 525 
Manhattan Ave., New York City. 
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